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U.S. policy toward Latin America 
shifted in emphasis on August 31, 
1960, when Congress authorized 
$500 million for a new social de- 
velopment program. But no appro- 
priation was requested or passed. 

The Administration‘’s argument 
for hurrying this authorization 
through in the last days of the 86th 
Congress was that this “sense of Con- 
gress” would provide our repre- 
sentatives at the Economic Confer- 
ence of the American Republics 
meeting at Bogota in September 
1960 with concrete evidence of U.S. 
support for a new program to im- 
prove economic and social condi- 
tions in Latin America. Representa- 
tive Judd (R., Minn.) indicated 
the heart of the matter when he 
pointed out that the Castro regime 
in Cuba revealed to all in the West- 
ern Hemisphere our weaknesses and 
the things to be done individually 
as well as collectively to avoid a 
repetition of Cuba. He stated that 
although “a good deal of aid” had 
been given to Latin America, its 
effectiveness had been limited by the 
failure of these countries to make 
certain internal changes. 

An understanding of the $500 mil- 
lion authorization requires an exam- 
ination of our past aid to Latin 
America and a consideration of the 
area’s special problems. 


U.S. Aid 

From July 1, 1945, to June 30, 
1959, the grand total of our external 
assistance program amounted to 
$82.5 billion. Of this, $57,1 billion 
represents economic effort and $25.3 
billion, military aid. A breakdown 
of this total into geographic areas 
(excluding non-regional assistance) 


LATIN AMERICA, YES: 
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is as follows (in billions) : 


Area Total Economic Military 
Europe $41.1 $27.9 $13.1 
Far East 17,2 11.3 5.9 
Near East 11.3 7.2 4.1 
Latin America 3.8 3.5 3 


Thus about four percent of our 
total external assistance went to 
Latin America. This total of a little 
over $3 billion for aid to Latin 
America in the 14-year period 1945- 
1959 might be compared to the 
yearly expenditure in this country 
of about $3 billion for beauty aids. 

Against this background of the 
aid and loans made available to 
Latin America since World War II, 
it will be useful to spell out what 
underdevelopment means in_ that 
area in order to see the magnitude 
of the task, the urgency of tackling 
it, and the rationale of current U.S. 
policy as represented by the $500 
million authorization. 

Seven percent of the world’s popu- 
lation lives in Latin America, and 
its population is increasing at one 
of the highest rates in the world— 
2.5 percent a year, as compared to 
the world rate of 1.6 percent a year. 
The 180-million population in the 
area now may increase to half a bil- 
lion by 2000. About half the peo- 
ple are undernourished; two out of 
five are illiterate. 

Widespread poverty is evident in 
an examination of per capita nation- 
al income. It is lowest, $70, in 
Bolivia and Haiti. In six other coun- 
tries it is under $200; under $300 
in four others. In the remaining 
countries it is under $400 with the 
exception of Argentina, where it is 
$439 and Venezuela, which has the 
highest, $750. 

Thus while we lump the 20 coun- 
tries united with the United States 
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in the Organization of American 
States into the geographic unit 
called Latin America, they are at 
different stages of development and 
there is, for example, as much dif- 
ference between Venezuela and 
Bolivia as there is between Japan 
and China. 

The urgency of a re-examination 
by the United States of its economic 
relations with Latin America stems 
from the impatience of the masses 
who want a better life now. 

Necessarily preoccupied in the 
early postwar period with recon- 
struction in Europe and Asia, the 
U.S. government gave relatively 
little aid to Latin America, tending 
to rely on private investment. Of 
the total $44.7 billion of private 
U.S. investment abroad in 1959, 
direct investments in Latin Ameri- 
ca amount to $8.2 billion. 


Private Investment 


But private investment in Latin 
America in the postwar period has 
been unevenly distributed in terms 
of the economic sectors selected and 
the geography of the area. Forty 
percent of all U.S. investment in 
this period has been in petroleum 
and almost 20 percent has been in 
mining, smelting, and agriculture. 
Venezuela has obtained close to 90 
percent of U.S. petroleum invest- 
ment in Latin America. Mining and 
smelting investment has been chief- 
ly in Chile, Mexico, Peru, and 
Venezuela. Agricultural investment 
has been mainly in Central America, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic. 

Of the 20 percent of direct pri- 
vate investments in manufacturing, 
the principal recipients have been 
in Brazil, Mexico, and Venezuela. 











The chief economic problems of 
Latin America center on the area's 
inordinate dependence on the ex- 
ports of primary products. These 
are 90 percent of that region’s total 
exports and the principal source of 
revenue for governments. For ex- 
ample, 91 percent of Venezuela’s ex- 
ports are in petroleum; coffee ac- 
counts for 78 percent of Colombia’s 
exports; 67 percent of Chile’s are in 
copper; and sugar has represented 
83 percent of Cuba’s. 

The world markets for these prod- 
ucts are unstable. Price changes of 
25 to 50 percent between years are 
not uncommon for products on 
which Latin America is dependent. 
There are also substantial yearly 
changes in the volume of exports. 
Ironically, price and volume some- 
times move in the same direction, 
which compounds the problem of 
export earnings. Because of a de- 
cline in prices in the 1950s, the pur- 
chasing power of Latin American 
exports has not increased greatly 
and not at all since 1955. 

Latin America’s concern with U.S. 
import policy is focused on a few 
specific commodities. Coffee, cocoa, 
bananas, and iron ore are on the 
free list. However, the Tariff Com- 
mission is now studying a complaint 
from Minnesota iron ore interests 
that Venezuelan imports are injuring 
the domestic industry. 


U.S. Import Policy 


U.S. quantitative restrictions on 
lead, zinc, petroleum, and, to some 
extent, copper are troublesome to 
those countries for which these com- 
modities are major foreign exchange 
earners, particularly Mexico, Peru, 
and Venezuela. 

Lower quotas on the part of the 
United States, combined with lower 
world-market prices, have led to re- 
duced earnings in dollars by Latin 
America. 

Oversupply and severe income 
fluctuations are the two most com- 
mon commodity problems. With 
oversupply, incomes and savings for 
diversification are low. Erratic ex- 
port markets create either shortages 
of foreign exchange (as is now the 
case) or internal inflation, and 
neither condition aids economic de- 
velopment. In short, commodity 
problems inhibit Latin America’s 
economic development. 

Latin American countries would 
like the industrial countries to pro- 
vide assurances against violent fluc- 


tuations in demand and _ price 
through commodity agreements. 
There are such agreements for sugar, 
wheat, tin, and coffee. The United 
States adheres only to the sugar and 
wheat agreements. Traditionally, 
we have considered that, commodity 
agreements have characteristics of 
the prewar cartels, and we have been 
skeptical of their usefulness since 
they interfere with the free market 
forces and may only postpone strong 
internal measures to cope with the 
inexorable facts of demand. 

Efforts were made at the Bogota 
Conference in September 1960 to 
find a common meeting ground be- 
tween the two positions. It was 
agreed that producing and consum- 
ing countries would participate in 
existing study groups, and if neces- 
sary form new ones, to investigate 
problems of 1) production, distribu- 
tion, consumption, markets, and 
prices, and 2) encourage expansion 
of consumption and coordination of 
national production and export 
policies designed to bring about a 
better equilibrium between supply 
and demand. It was recommended 
that the countries which export 
primary products, whenever they 
deem it necessary, should enter into 
temporary arrangements limiting 
exports to prevent, serious imbalance 
between supply and demand _ pend- 
ing agreement on multilateral ar- 
rangements of a more permanent 
character. 


Social Development Program 


The Bogota Conference concen- 
trated on the principal dilemma of 
the Latin American countries: to 
achieve financial soundness without 
at the same time suppressing eco- 
nomic growth and imposing great 
personal hardship on people who 
are still at very low levels of living 
and restless and impatient for a 
better life. The need is for a pro- 
gram which meets social problems 
as well as strengthens productivity 
and economic development. 

One of the most important ele- 
ments of this program is land re- 
form. The present system, in which 
there are large landowners side by 
side with landless cultivators (rent- 
ers or sharecroppers), is incompati- 
ble with social and economic prog- 
ress. It was recognized at Bogota 
that there should be a “‘more equita- 
ble distribution of the ownership of 
land” . . . and “agricultural credit 
institutions to aid” the cultivators. 


There should be government pro- 
grams, such as extension services, to 
assist the small farmer. 

Another long-neglected area sin- 
gled out at Bogota is housing and 
community facilities. There should 
be legislation and other measures 
to encourage private building and 
loan associations; institutions to pro- 
vide financial help to local commu- 
nities for water supply and sanitation 
facilities; acquisition of land for 
low-cost housing developments. 

Measures were spelled out for an 
overhaul of educational systems. Up 
to now emphasis in these countries 
has been placed on the humanities 
and law to the neglect of science 
and the industrial arts as well as 
technical training. 

Finally, it was recognized at 
Bogota that there should be fiscal 
and financial measures for more ef- 
fective mobilization of domestic 
wealth. In the past, too often the 
wealthy few have preferred to put 
their money into land speculation, 
gold, or foreign assets. For this rea- 
son, it was recommended at Bogota 
that existing tax schedules, assess- 
ment practices, and collection pro- 
cedures be re-examined and that tax 
revenues be allocated to the areas 
of social development. 

This is the background for the 
recently authorized special U-S. 
fund of $500 million to be adminis- 
tered by the Inter-American Bank. 
This fund is a contribution of capi- 
tal on flexible terms, with repayment 
in local currency which will be re- 
loaned so as to form a revolving 
fund. The fund is to assist those 
Latin American countries which are 
prepared to undertake reforms and 
innovations in a cooperative attack 
on “poverty, ignorance, and lack of 
social justice.” 

Under Secretary of State Dillon 
testified in congressional hearings 
that the figure $500 million was 
selected but it could have been an- 
other figure since its purpose is to 
prod and encourage those who are 
prepared to help themselves through 
social and financial reforms. 

This is really an experiment in 
Inter-American cooperation. If the 
87th Congress appropriates this 
money, and if the Latin American 
countries demonstrate a willingness 
to work along these lines, more U.S. 
funds will probably be required in 
the future. But the haunting ques- 
tion remains: Is it too little and too 
late? 


A Report from the Hill: D.C. Home Rule Discharge Petition 


“I am satisfied that a case of both 
misfeasance and nonfeasance* can 
be established against the House 
District of Columbia Committee in 
regard to the matter of home rule 
for the District of Columbia. . . .”— 
Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (R., Mo.) 
on the floor of the House, June 1, 
1960. 





* Definitions as given by Rep. Curtis during his 


Statement: misfeasance: to do something which is 
contrary to proper action; nonfeasance: failure 
to act. 


Mr. Curtis then went on to docu- 
ment his case and to announce that 
he would sign the discharge petition 
to bring the D.C. home rule bill to 
the House floor. 

A few other Members were per- 
suaded to sign the petition by Mr. 
Curtis’ argument and the proof of 
the Committee’s dalliance which he 
inserted in the Congressional Rec- 
ord in the form cf a legislative 
history of D.C. home rule. But Con- 
gress was already talking about ad- 
journment before the political party 
conventions, and no home rule bill 
reached the House floor in 1960. 

\ 


Obstacle Course 


Bills proposing home rule (local 
self-government) for the District of 
Columbia have been _ introduced 
regularly in Congress since 1947. 
Since that time the Senate has passed 
such bills five times. But only once, 
in 1948, has a home rule bill come 
to the floor and then the House did 
not come to a vote on the issue. 

In 1959 when the 86th Congress 
met, a group of House Members, 
some freshmen, some veterans, de- 
cided to make home rule for the 
District one of their chief interests. 
All of them believed in the worthi- 
ness of the issue itself, but they also 
were acting in revolt against the 
House organization, which places 
almost complete reliance on its com- 
mittees for the screening of legisla- 





Any League member wishing to at- 
tend the National Conference on Water 
Pollution, December 12-14, Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., should 
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Department of Health, Education, and 
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tion and so really allows them to 
decide which issues the House shall 
vote upon. 

Twenty-four identical bills intro- 
duced in the House (where there is 
no provision for co-sponsoring bills) 
proposed that the President appoint 
a Governor and a Secretary for the 
District and that the citizens of the 
District elect a legislative assembly 
and nonvoting Delegate to Congress. 
This form of government, somewhat 
similar to the kind of government 
the District had between 1871 and 
1874, had the endorsement of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the three ap- 
pointed Commissioners who now in 
a general way are vested with juris- 
diction over all the ordinary fea- 
tures of the District’s municipal gov- 
ernment. One bill introduced in 
the House provided for an elected 
Mayor, city council, school board, 
and nonvoting Delegate to the 
House. (The District had an elected 
Mayor and city council between 
1820 and 1871.) And one bill pro- 
vided for an_ elected-commission 
form of government. All these bills 
were referred to the House District 
of Columbia Committee. 

Two bills were introduced in the 
Senate: $.659 (territorial form of 
government) by Sen. Bible (D., 
Nev.), chairman of the Senate Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee, at the 
request of the Commissioners, and 
$.1681 (elected-mayor form) by Sen. 
Morse (D., Ore.). The Judiciary Sub- 
committee of the Senate District 
Committee held hearings on both 
bills April 15, 16, 17, 20, 30, May 1 
and 15, 1959. At the April 16 hear- 
ing Mrs. John F. Latimer, then 
national First Vice President of the 
League of Women Voters, reaf- 
firmed League support of self-gov- 
ernment for the District. A District 
League witness made a statement 
supporting a territorial form of gov- 
ernment. The Subcommittee _re- 
ported $.659 favorably to the full 
Committee June 24, 1959. On June 
30, 1959, this bill was indefinitely 
postponed by the full District Com- 
mittee in favor of $.1681 which was 
then reported favorably to the Sen- 
ate. On July 15, 1959, this bill 
passed the Senate with amendments, 
without a record vote. Next day it 
was sent to the House and referred 


to the District Committee. 


Back in the House 

All the home rule bills introduced 
in the House had been referred by 
the House District of Columbia 
Committee to its Subcommittee 3, 
which had failed to consider any of 
them during the almost seven 
months since most of them had been 
introduced. So on July 30, 1959, 
Rep. Multer (D., N.Y.), a member 
of the full Committee, filed a resolu- 
tion to discharge the Committee 
from further responsibility and 
bring one of the bills to the floor 
under a closed rule—that is, with 
strict limitations on debate and 
amendments. 

Opponents of home rule raised 
such a storm on the House floor 
over the proposed method of con- 
sideration that on August 10, Rep. 
Foley (D., Md.), also a member of 
the full Committee, introduced an- 
other discharge petition resolution 
allowing two days of debate and any 
number of amendments in the form 
of a bill to be substituted for the bill 
under discussion, H.R. 4633, pro- 
posing the territorial form of gov- 
ernment. 

Between July 28, 1959, when it be- 
came known that a discharge peti- 
tion was about to be filed, and 
September 2 of the same year, the 
House District Subcommittee 3 held 
a series of seven hearings on all the 
home rule bills. These hearings were 
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well attended by Washington resi- 
dents. Mrs. Luigi Petrullo, a mem- 
ber of the national Board of the 
League, attended most of these 
hearings, statement in hand, for she 
had been informed by the Commit- 
tee staff that she would be called as 
a witness on the first day. But after 
the Government witnesses had made 





their statements in support of the 
territorial bills, opponents were 
given an opportunity to state their 
opposition. Finally, on August 27, 
in the hope that shortening the hear- 
ings might give the Committee an 
opportunity to take some action be- 
fore Congress adjourned, she filed 
her statement, and it is included in 
the printed hearings. The District 
League representative made a state- 
ment and was closely questioned 
by members of the Subcommittee, 
at the final hearing. No further ac- 
tion was taken during 1959 or 1960 
by either the Subcommittee or the 
full Committee. 


How to Bypass a Committee 


To succeed in bypassing a. House 
Committee and bringing legislation 
to the House floor, the names of 219 
Members of the House, a majority, 
must be signed to a discharge peti- 
tion. A campaign to get signers was 
launched by the Members who were 
supporting the measure as soon as 
the petition was filed. 

League members throughout the 
nation urged their Representatives, 
in interviews and letters, to sign. 
During the last hectic hours in June 
1960, when Congress was nearing 
adjournment and time was run- 
ning out, they wired and telephoned 
their Representatives. 

But time did run out, and there 
were only 206 names on the peti- 
tion. At one time or another, 215 
members had signed but nine names 
had been withdrawn. 

The Washington Post, in its issue 
of June 21, 1960, quoted House 
leaders of the home rule drive as 
saying that at least four of those 
who removed their names did so be- 
cause they had been told bluntly by 
opposition leaders that bills which 
they were supporting might move 
and move fast through Congress if 
their names were not on the peti- 
tion. These bills included flood con- 
trol and reclamation projects of im- 
portance to the constituents of Rep- 
resentatives who had signed. A lead- 
er of the opposition said that still 
other Members who had signed had 
agreed to remove their names if 
necessary to keep the petition from 
succeeding. 


Not Popular Procedure 


It is perfectly apparent from this 
account of the failure to get home 
rule considered by the House that 
the discharge petition is not popu- 


lar with most Members of the 
House. However, almost overnight 
last june a majority signed such a 
petition to bring the federal em- 
ployee pay raise bill to the floor. 
So it was not only dislike of the 
discharge petition process itself, but 
opposition to the issue involved 
which caused the home rule dis- 
charge petition’s failure. But it is 
also true that many Representatives, 
particularly those with seniority, 
have a basic dislike of anything 
which weakens the House Commit 
tee system. 

Because Committee members be- 
come well acquainted with the types 
of legislation they handle in Com- 
mittee, the House relies on them for 
guidance as to what is involved in 
legislation and what its effect would 
be. 

Since 1910, when the discharge 
petition procedure was set up by 
Congress, 807 discharge petitions 
have been filed in the House (seven 
of these in 1960). Of these, only 22 
have been successful in bringing 
legislation to the floor and 18 of the 
22 measures have been passed. 

The present discharge procedure 
dates from 1935. To put it in mo- 
tion a Representative gives the Clerk 
of the House, who sits at a desk on 
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the House floor below the Speak- 
er’s dais, a motion in writing to dis- 
charge legislation (either a bill or a 
resolution bringing a bill to the 
floor) from any House Committee, 
when the Committee has held the 
legislation 30 days or longer with- 
out taking action. After receiving 
the motion the Clerk accepts signa- 
tures of Members at his desk. The 
motion can be signed only while 
the House is in session, only House 
Members may examine it, the Clerk 
may not reveal the names which 
have been signed, and Members may 
withdraw their names at any time 
the petition is open for signatures. 

When a majority has signed, the 
discharge motion is entered on the 
Journal, printed with the signatures 
in the Congressional Record, and re- 
ferred to the Calendar of Motions to 
Discharge Committees. After seven 
legislative days it may be called up 
by any signer on the second and 
fourth Mondays of the month—ex- 
cept during the final six days of a 
session—for consideration by the 
House. 

The discharge bill is then consid- 
ered under the general rules of the 
House or under the rule provided 
in the petition. It remains the un- 
finished business of the House until 
disposed of. 


National Vote for D.C. 
Congressional passage in 1960 of 
an amendment to the Constitution 
giving District citizens the right to 
vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent may have been considered a 


\sop to local residents by some of its 


proponents, but it had nothing to 
do with the fight for local self-gov- 
ernment, and of course would not 
affect local affairs in any way. This 
amendment is now before state legis- 
latures and will become a part of 
the Constitution if three fourths 
(38) of the states agree within 
seven years. Hawaii and Massachu- 
setts have already ratified. 

But home rule is still unfinished 
business for the District of Colum- 
bia and for the League of Women 
Voters. 

Since there will be many new 
Members of the House when the 
87th Congress meets in January 
1961, perhaps enough support for a 
home rule bill can be generated so 
that a bill can come to the floor of 
the House by the regular procedure, 
without resort to the unpopular dis- 
charge petition. 








